HONORA’S  ANXIETY. 
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“In  the  first  place,”  Miss  Oldham  said,  with 
the  calm  decision  on  which  Bhe  prided  herself, 
“  it  is  wicked  for  relations  to  think  of  marrying. 
I  wonder  at  you,  Jack.  If  you  would  read 
Fiskc  and  Herbert  Spencer  and— r” 

“The  deuce  take  both,  and  everybody  like 
them,”  was  his  half-angry  interruption. 

-  “Jack,  you  are  irreverent  and  absurd.” 

“It  is  they  who  are  absurd,”  Jack  shouted. 
“  Why>  if  you  come  to  nature—” 

“Marriage  between  persons  connected  by  tics 
of  consanguinity  is  unnatural,”  Miss  Oldham 
interrupted  in  her  turn. 

“Now,  see  here,”  cried  Jack,  jnot  in  the  least 
impressed  by  the  dignity  with  which  she  had 
delivered  these  long  words :  “just  answer  this, 
if  you  please.  I  suppose  that  you  and  Herbert 
Spencer — confound  him — would  both  .admit  that 
nature  always  knows  what  she’s  about — never 
makes  mistakes,  and  that  sort  of  thing?” 

Miss  Oldham  would  have  disregarded  the 
question ;  but  Jack  persisted,  repeating  it  with 
great  energy,  and  looking  as  if  he  meant  to  keep 
on  until  his  demand  was  answered. 

“Well?”  queried  Miss  Oldham,  doubtfully — 
not  in  regard  to  nature’s  wisdom,  but  ready  to 
guard  against  some  pitfall  on  the  young  man’s 
part.  “Well,  if  that  should  be  admitted?” 

“Why,  then,  if  she  makes  two  relatives  fall  in 
love  with  each  other,  the  proceeding  can’t  be 
unnatural  1”  retorted  Jack,  With  an  air  of  crush¬ 
ing  triumph. 

But  Miss  Oldham  was  not  easily  crushed,  and 
she  turned  on  him  with  serene  scorn,  saying: 

“Really,  Jock,  I  am  surprised  to  hear  even 
you  descend  to  such  hollow  and  utterly  empty 
sophistry.” 

“Even  me  I”  Jaok  groaned,  his  brief  triumph 
lost  in  a  deep  sense  of  injury. 

“Besides,”  Miss  Oldham  continued,  changing 
her  tone  to  one  of  didactio  exhortation,  “besides, 
it  does  not  in  the  least  apply  to  our  case,  Jack. 

I  don’t  love  you,  and  you  only  fancy  that  you 
love  me.  You  just  hold  fast  to  the  idea  from 
sheer  obstinacy — for  you  are  very  obstinate. 
Jack.  I  am  Borry  to  confess  it,  but  you  are — 
very  l” 

She  made  the  last  word  all  capitals  by  the 
force  with  which  she  enunciated  it,  and  Jack’s 
sense  of  ini  my  was  deepened. 
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“I  think  that’s  about  the  wickedest  thing  any 
woman  ever  said,”  he  rejoiued,  with  the  pleasant 
exaggeration  to  which  injured  admirers  are 
much  given.  “Haven’t  I  been  devoted  to  you 
ever  since  we  were  little  tots — ” 

“And  you  let  me  eat  up  your  gingerbread, 
because  you  didn’t  happen  to  like  gingerbread,” 
Miss  Oldham  broke  in,  with  cool  disdain. 

“Oh,  this  is  worse  and  worse!”  howled  Jack. 
“Now,  by  Jove — ” 

“Don’t  be  violent,  Jack — don't!  Have  done 
with  this  folly  for  once  and  all,  and  listen  to 
me,”  pronounced  his  cousin,  knitting  her  brows 
and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  settled  conviction. 
“You  must  marry  some  sweet  gentle  sylph  of  a 
girl,  who  will  look  up  to  and  worship  you.  But, 
Jack — and  be  sure  to  remember  this — take  care 
there’s  no  tendency  in  the  family  to  go  to  flesh  ; 
that  sort  of  girl  is  apt  to  inherit  it.” 

“Oh,  Honors,  why  will  you  talk  such  rub¬ 
bish?” 

“  Oh,  Jack,  why  will  you  be  so  rude  ?  Though 
I  don’t  mind  even  that  so  much  as  I  do  your 
complete  disregard  of  advice  based  on  the 
teaching  of  the  greatest  modern  philosophers.” 

“Hang  them  and  their  teaching!  I  don't 
care  about  either.  What  I  want  is  to  have  you 
love  me.” 

“As  a  relative  ought,  Jack — though  affection 
and  esteem  would  be  more  appropriate,  to  ex* 
press  the  sentiment  proper  between  cousins,  of 
whatever  degree.” 

So  the  young  couple  argued  and  differed  and 
nearly  quarreled,  as  they  had  done  countless 
times  on  the  same  sulyeot.  and  Jack  waxed 
pathetic  and  indignant  by  turns,  and  Honora 
was  alternately  philosophical,  sarcastic,  and  good- 
natured,  quite  convinced  that,  though  her  rela¬ 
tive  had  a  lustrum  the  advantage,  to  count  by 
years,  she  was  so  much  older  and  more  matured, 
when  one  considered  judgment,  reason,  and 
other  similar  qualities,  that  it  behooved  her  to 
try  and  adopt  toward  him  the  manner  of  a 
guardian  or  mother. 

After  all,  they  were  cousins  three  degrees 
removed,  as  Jack  had  often  pointed  out;  )>ut 
this  fact  never  served  his  turn,  however  sagely 
he  attempted  to  put  it  to  use. 

“Third-cousins  arc  usually  more  alike  than 
a  brother  and  sifter — nature  is  fond  of  those 
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odd  phenomena/’  Honora  would  say  sometimes ; 
else  she  overwhelmed  him  by  retorting :  “  Very 
well,  you’re  being  so  distant  a  cousin  should 
make  you  more  polite.”  And  so,  in  one  way 
or  another,  she  was  pretty  certain,  woman -like, 
to  get  the  upper  hand  in  the  discussion. 

They  were  both  orphans — rioh,  handsome,  and 
clever.  But  Miss  Oldham,  foolish  girl,  had  the 
Anglophobia-mania,  and  thought  it  the  “  correct 
thing”  to  marry  into  the  British  aristocracy ; 
and,  as  she  usually  succeeded  in  any  matter 
where  she  was  fully  determined,  it  was  quite 
probable  that  she  would  manage  to  carry  out  her 
present  resolve. 

Still,  she  had  reached  the  age  of  three-ond- 
twenty  without  having  attained  to  matrimony, 
though  that  certainly  was  her  own  fault.  She 
had  received  eligible  offers  enough,  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  from  descendants  of  Knick¬ 
erbocker  blood  and  from  possessors  of  French 
and  Italian  titles,  to  have  disposed  of  a  score  of 
girls ;  bot  she  would  none  of  them.  And  a  pair 
of  English  baronets  had  met  with  no  better 
a  access — though,  in  several  cases,  she  was  rather 
at  a  loss  to  advance  good  and  efficient  reason  for 
her  refusal. 

She  and  a  nice  old  maiden-aunt  lived  together 
in  a  fine  house  on  Madison  Avenue,  In  winter; 
flitted  over  to  Europe  whenever  it  pleased  them  ; 
and,  when  in  America,  spent  their  summer  at 
a  country-house  in  Connecticut,  on  one  of  the 
rivers  that  open  into  Long  Island  Sound.  It 
was  quite  a  palatial  mansion,  in  its  way— the 
“show-place”  of  the  neighborhood — with  acres 
of  grape- houses,  peach  -  houses,  and  things  of 
that  kind,  and  a  terrace  with  balustraded  steps 
•  leading  down  to  the  water,  copied  from  a  villa  on 
Lake  Como,  which  Honora’ s  father  had  fallen  in 
love  with,  on  a  visit  to  Italy,  Certainly,  in  no 
way  did  a  young  woman  ever  possess  more  facility 
for  comfort  and  happiness.  But  still,  Honora 
was  not  always  happy,  and  often  even  very 
uncomfortable,  though  I  think  she  could  scarcely 
have  told  what  she  lacked  or  desired. 

Jack  was  twentyseven  now,  energetic  enough 
to  make  himself  duties  in  spite  of  his  money — 
or,  rather,  through  it — and  he  generally  con¬ 
trived  to  be  within  reach  of  his  stately  eouein, 
no  matter  on  which  side  of  the  ocean  she  might 
le. 

This  constancy  was,  of  course,  somewhat  un¬ 
wise  on  his  part ;  he  had  known  that  for  a  long 
while,  but  hnd  never  found  the  courage  to 
attempt  any  breaking  loose  from  his  thralldom. 

On  this  bright  autumn  morning— It  was  late 
in  November,  and  Honora  was  still  at  her 
soon  try-house,  where  Jack  had  come  on  a  visit — 


it  was  mild  and  pleasant  as  late  spring.  The 
argument  between  the  cousins,  somehow,  had 
taken  on  a  sharper  edge  than  it  had  ever 
before  done,  in  all  their  years  of  argument  and 
difference. 

Jack,  pushed  too  far  by  Honora’ 8  sarcasm,  lost 
his  temper  as  she  had  never  seen  him  do ;  and, 
before  she  knew  it,  Honora — a  still  rarer  occur¬ 
rence — positively  lost  hers,  and,  the  Schuyler 
blood  once  fairly  roused  in  both,  there  was  a 
pretty  bot  discussion. 

To  do  the  pair  justice,  they  were  mutually 
ashamed  of  having  been  betrayed  into  such 
weakness,  and  each  admitted  as  much  before 
they  separated,  though  Jack  was  the  franker 
of  the  two. 

“ 1  beg  your  pardon,  Honora,”  he  exclaimed, 
turning  suddenly  back  after  he  bad  reached  the 
door:  “I’ve  said  some  things  I  ought  not.  I’m 
sorry.  There:  we  mustn’t  quarrel.” 

44  No,  Jack — no,”  she  answered.  44  I’m  sorry, 
too,  if  I  have  spoken  harshly  to  you.” 

44  If!  ”  echoed  Jaek,  with  bitter  emphasis. 

44  Well,  sorry  that  I  have,  then,”  she  amended. 
44  But  you  forced  me  to  it — you  know  you  did. 
Jack.  If  you  would  only  let  that  one  subject 
alone — if  you  would  be  content  to  go  on  as  we 
might ;  for  I  am  very  fond  of  you,  Jack — 1  feol 
like  a  sister  to  you.” 

41  Thanks,”  cut  in  Jaok,  with  a  sarcastic  into¬ 
nation  and  mien,  somewhat  marred  by  a  general 
expression  of  wretchedness  in  face  and  attitude. 
44 1  have  one  sister,  and  she’s  quite  enough  ; 
sisters  aren’t  in  my  line.  No,  we  won't  quarrel. 
And  one  thing  you  may  be  sure  of— 1  never  said 
it  before,  but  I  do  now — and — and  I  mean  it.” 

“Yes,  Jack?”  questioned  Honora,  a  little 
startled  by  his  tone  and  manner. 

44 1  shall  let  that 4  one  subject,’  as  you  call  it, 
quite  alone  hereafter,”  pursued  Jack;  “you’ll 
never  hear  another  syllable  about  it  from  my 
lips.  You’ve  convinced  me  at  lost  that  you 
never  eould — could  love  me,  and  I’m  not  donkey 
enough,  or  poor-spirited  enough,  to  worry  you 
any  longer.” 

By  this  time,  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  standing  erect  in  the  majesty  of  his 
altitude  of  nearly  six  feet,  and  looking  so 
handsome  and  proud  that  Honora  quite 
wondered. 

“I’m  going  now,”  Jack  added,  finding  that 
she  did  not  mean  to  speak— she  had  meant,  to, 
bot  his  new  dignity  actually  oheoked  her  ordi¬ 
nary  easy  flow  of  speech — and  turning  back  to 
the  door.  44  Good-bye  now.  I  shall  take  too 
next  train  to  New  York.  I’ll  see  you  there, 
by-and-bye.” 
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“Good-bye,  Jack.  And — and  you’re  not 
angry?”  Honora’ s  voice  faltered  a  little,  as 
*he  asked  the  question. 

“  Not  now.  Oh,  it’s  all  right  between,  us. 
.1  ust  you  rest  satisfied  that  I  intend  to  keep  my 
word.” 

And,  so  speaking,  Jaok  left,  leaving  Honors 
very  glad  that  he  proposed  to  try  and  recover 
Ins  senses.  But,  all  the  same,  she  could  not 
help  thinking  that  it  would  seem  odd  to  miss 
.1  tick’ 8  devotion  and  pleading.  Of  course,  she 
was  glad  to  have  the  matter  ended ;  but  it  would 
seem  odd. 

A  couple  of  day®  after,  Honor®  received  a 
letter  from  a  former  schoolmate,  who  bad  mar¬ 
ried  and  lived  in  Rochester,  praying  for  a  visit 
without  delay.  She  was  ill,  ordered  South  to 
pass  the  winter,  and  begged  piteouBly  for  her 
old  friend  to  come — afraid  that,  unless  she  did, 
they  might  never  meet  again. 

Miss  Oldham  was  not  a  woman  to  reject  such 
an  appeal,  even  if  she  had  been  less  attached  to 
the  lady  than  she  was;  so  she  prepared  for  a 
hasty  departure,  and  set  out  that  very  evening, 
attended  by  her  maid.  She  arrived  in  New 
York,  and  wrote  a  hurried  mote  to  Jack,  telling 
him  of  her  plan.  He  arrived  in  time  to  accom¬ 
pany  her  to  the  Btation.  They  parted  in  the 
most  amicable  manner,  Jack  promising  to  call 
frequently  on  Aunt  Fanny  and  generally  to 
conduct  himself  with  discretion:  for  Honora 
could  not  resist  a  few  parting  words  of  advice. 

“  Be  sure  to  write  to  me,  Jack,”  was  her  final 
i injunction ;  “and  don’t — don’t  put  off  looking 
for  the  sylph.” 

Jack  promised  faithfully  to  write  punctually, 
and  even  admitted  that  he  meant  to  keep  a  good 
lookout  in  case  any  of  the  sylph  species  Should 
chance  to  appear,  on  the  horizon. 

So  the  night-empress  bore  Honora  away,  on 
good  terms  with  her  handsome  cousin,  though 
his  farewell  speech  had  not  exactly  satisfied  her: 
that  was  because  Jaok  treated  so  important  a 
matter  too  lightly,  she  informed  herself  several 
times  in  the  course  of  her  journey. 

It  was  Christmas* week  before  she  returned  to 
New  York,  having  remained  until  the  invalid 
was  able  to  start  southward.  Jaok  was  never 
a  good  correspondent;  and,  during  the  latter 
portion  of  her  stay,  his  letters  grew  so  infrequent 
and  brief  that  she,  at  length,  wrote  him  she 
feared  he  Was>  in  mischief  of  some  sort,  adding 
a  great  deal  of  good  advice,  and  giving  such 
extended  mention  of  his  ancestors  that  the 
elosing  pages  of  her  epistle  sounded  as  if  copied 
from  his  genealogical  tree. 

The  day  after  her  return,  Jack  enttedv  more 


stylish  and  elegant  than  ever,  she  really  thought ; 
but  his  manner  was  a  little  peculiar — his  spirits 
too  high  to  be  quite  natural.  He  had  a  secret 
weighing  on  his  mind,  she  was  confident,  and  it 
was  her  bounden  duty  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

“Jack,  Jack,”  sbe  said,  when  he  had  rather 
evaded  numerous  searching  questions,  “  I  know 
I  was  right — you  have  been  getting  into  mis¬ 
chief.  You  may  as  well  m&ko  a  clean  breast. 
Or  you’ve  been,  falling  in  love — perhaps  you’ve 
found  the  sylph.” 

Jack  blushed. 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad,”  cried  Honora.  “Tell  me 
all  about  her.  Who  is  she?  Where  did  she 
come  from?” 

“  Oh,  you  go  so  fast  I”  retorted  Jack,  with  a 
guilty  laugh.  “  I  don’t  know  that  she’s  a  sylph  ; 
I’m  not  sure  I’m  very  far  gone,  if  she  is;  but 
she’s  pretty,  a  winning  little  thing,  and — ” 

“Who  —  who?”  demanded  Honora,  imperi¬ 
ously. 

“  Well,  you’ve  seen  her ;  she  was  in  town  for 
a  fortnight,  last  spring,”  said  Jack,  as  if  deter¬ 
mined  to  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter;  “that 
little  Miss  Amory,  from  Baltimore — I  remember 
you  thought  her  very  pretty.” 

“  Pretty — yes,”  assented  Honora ;  “  but,  when 
you’ve  said  that,  you’ve  said  all.” 

“Not  by  a  long  shot!”  replied  Jaok,  firmly. 
“  She  isn’t  a  genius,  nor  strong-minded ;  she’s— 
ghe’B — well,  just  what  I  said,  winning — what  you 
might  call  cuddlesome,  in  fact.” 

“  Cuddlesome  t”  echoed  his  cousin,  sternly. 
“  Oh,  Jack,  you  can’t  have  any  weakness  for  her 
— it  wouldn’t  do  at  all — why,  she  has  no  more 
mind  than  a  whipped  syllabub !” 

Jack  demurred  and  disputed,  and  held  his 
ground  with  a  fair  show  of  firmness,  though  he 
promised  to  be  wary  and  wise,  not  to  compromise 
himself,  or  risk  paining  the  girl,  till  he  had 
studied  hear  more  thoroughly. 

Honora  gave  him  good  advice,  wrote  him 
numerous  notes  on  the  subject,  managed  when 
they  were  all  together  to  assist  Miss  Amory  to 
exhibit  her  whipped-syllabub  weakness,  and  at 
last  opened  Jack’s  eyes  so  completely  to  a  sense 
of  his  mistake,  that  before  the  end  of  January 
he  told  her  he  had  decided  she  was  quite  right. 

“The  truth  is,  Honora,”  he  said,,  “that, 
though  syllabub  is  very  sweet  and  nice,  it 
wouldn’t  answer  for  a  steady  diet.” 

Honora  wee  greatly  gratified;  she  said  it 
would  nearly  break  her  heart  to  have  Jack 
make  a  blunder  in  a  matter  so  vitally  important. 
Another  time  he  must  consult  her — a  man 
ought  always  to  have  the  advice  of  a  female  rela¬ 
tive  on  auoh  a  sutjeot.  “  If  I  were  your  mother. 
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Jack,  I  couldn’t  be  more  interested,”  she  said, 
and  was  rather  hurt  when  Jack  laughed. 
“Very  well — your  sister,  then;  but,  indeed,  I 
often  feel  old  enough  to  be  my  own  grand-  j 
mother.” 

Honora  went  to  Washington,  soon  after,  to 
visit  the  wife  of  one  of  the  foreign  ministers,  and 
a  very  gay  four  weeks  she  passed,  only  a  little 
worried  by  her  friend’s  desire  that  she  should 
look  favorably  on  the  pretensions  of  a  gentleman 
among  the  attaches — a  handsome  young  Span¬ 
iard,  with  title  and  money ;  but  Honora  could 
not  make  up  her  mind  to  do  it. 

When  she  got  back  to  New  York,  she  fbund 
Jack  deep  in  a  flirtation ;  indeed,  she  returned 
before  she  intended ;  she  told  the  ministers  wife 
that  it  was  because  of  the  attochd’s  persistence  ; 
she  told  Jack,  from  natural  anxiety  in  regard  to 
him,  for  he  had  written  her  that  he  was  on  the 
track  of  a  new  sylph. 

“  A  widow  r  exclaimed  Honora,  in  horror, 
when,  during  their  first  interview  after  her  arri¬ 
val  home,  Jack  entered  into  more  detailed  con¬ 
fession  than  he  had  intrusted  to  paper.  “A 
widow — oh,  Jack,  you  can’t  mean  it  V  Why,  you 
will  have  the  ghost  of  the  sainted  Joseph  always 
by  you;  day  and  night !” 

“  No,  he  doesn’t  visit  her,  Fm  certain — she’d 
take  good  care  not  to  be  at  home,”  rejoined 
Jack,  grave  as  a  Judge.  “  She  married  when 
she  was  a  mere  child ;  Mr.  Hinsforth  was  old 
enough  to  be  her  father — one  of  those  made-up 
affairs,  you  know.” 

“Worse  and  worse!  She  has  no  heart — oh, 
I  tremble  for  you,  Jack  1”  Honora  cried,  anx¬ 
iously.  “  I  do  hope  you’ve  not  gone  very  far — 
that  you  are  not  too  much  in  earnest — and  T 
warned  you  to  be  so  careful,  Jack — you  know  I 
did  !” 

Jack  vowed  that  he  had  been,  that  as  yet  the 
matter  had  not  gone  beyond  the  limit  of  legiti¬ 
mate  flirtation;  but  he  had  told  Honora  the 
whole  story,  because  of  his  promise. 

“Of  course — of  course — you’re  a  good,  good 
boy!”  Honora  declared.  “And  so  she’s  hand¬ 
some  and  witty  and  of  good  family  f  But  a 
widow — oh,  Jack !” 

Jack  said  a  great  deal  in  the  lady’s  praise; 
still,  Honora  could  not  recover  fVom  her  terror. 

“  I  shall  look  at  her  with  the  most  favorable 
eyes,”  she  averred.  “I  shall  do  my  best  to 
approve;  but,  Jack,  I  have  a  presentiment  that 
you  are  mistaken  in  her.  And  you  know  how 
unfailing  my  presentiments  always  are — you’ve 
often  said  I  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  second 
sight.” 

Jack  or  anybody  might  have  thought  it  would 


have  been  difficult,  even  in  the  ages  when  sybilB 
were  more  common  than  now,  to  find  a  lovelier 
prophetess  than  Honora  looked  in  her  becoming 
anxiety  and  her  marvelous  Worth  costume ;  but 
Jack  was  apparently  too  full  of  the  widow  to 
think  about  that. 

“  He  might  have  noticed  my  dress,”  Honora 
thought  afterward.  “  I  put  it  on  expressly  for 
him  to  see — he  used  to  notice  such  things  s# 
much.  But  men  are  such  selfish  beings — the 
best  of  them — and  Jack  really  is  as  good  as 
gold.  But  a  widow — oh,  I’m  sure  she’s  a 
designing  piece!  Oh,  she  may  well  take  care; 
I  am  here,  and  Honora  Oldham  is  not  the  woman 
to  let  her  cousin  be  led  into  a  predicament 
which  might  wreck  his  whole  future !  1  feel  a 

great  responsibility — I  ought,  for  whatever  hap¬ 
pens  will  have  been  my  doing.  And  Jack' 9  wife 
must  be  perfect,  else  I  should  never,  never  for¬ 
give  myself!” 

And,  after  meeting  the  fair  relict — and  she  was 
very  fair  and  very  charming — Miss  Oldham’s 
presentiment  was  deepened ;  nor,  during  their 
later  intercourse,  was  she  one  whit  deluded  or 
softened  by  the  little  woman’s  devotion  to  her¬ 
self.  To  be  quite  just  to  Honora,  1  must  go  so 
far  as  to  admit  that  I  think  Mrs.  Lessing  was 
one  of  those  women  who  shine  better  as  a  widow 
than  as  a  wife.  Very  likely  there  was  no  grout 
capability  for  evil  in  her  nature ;  she  was  cat¬ 
like,  treacherous,  and  malicious,  and  could  not 
help  telling  fibs,  even  when  the  truth  would 
have  answered  better,  but  she  really  was  too 
lazy  for  extremes  of  any  sort. 

Pretty,  graceful,  and  wheedling,  she  deceived 
most  people — probably  herself  as  much  as  any¬ 
body — -but  she  never  succeeded  in  deceiving  Mist 
Oldham :  though,  for  a  time,  there  was  quite  an 
intimacy  between  the  two,  and  the  widow  could 
not  sufficiently  admire  and  p’raise  her  dearest 
Honora. 

But  Honora  watched  and  waited,  and  at  length 
she  caught  the  widow  at  one  of  her  small  tricks 
— and  the  widow  was  hard  to  catch,  as  Mist 
Oldham  had  already  learned. 

Straight  to  Jack  went  his  cousin,  and  told  him 
the  truth. 

“  She  promised  me,  only  three  days  ago,  Jack, 
that  she  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
that  wretched  Tom  Masters;  and,  lost  night, 
I  saw  her  slip  a  note  into  his  haml — l  saw  her.” 

So  Jack  pronounced  himself  disgusted,  and 
dropped  his  charmer:  who  sailed  for  Europe 
early  in  the  spring,  having  excited  Mrs.  Masters’s 
jealousy  to  such  an  extent  that  that  lady,  never 
reticent  on  the  subject  of  her  wrongs,  contrived 
to  render  matters  so  unpleasant  that  the  widow 
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decided  to  try  a  change  of  air — by  advice  of  her 
doctors,  she  said. 

The  parting  between  her  and  Qonora  was  a 
pleasant  sight,  to  witness — the  widow  so  sweet 
and  deprecatory,  and  Honora  so  like  a  youthful  ; 
Minerva.  But  I  believe,  if  she  had  dared,  the  ; 
fair  relict  would  have  bitten  her  late  dear  friend,  ; 
instead  of  kissing  her;  for  she  was  quite  acute  : 
enough  to  see  how  determinedly  Miss  Oldham  : 
had  fought  against  her  from  the  outset. 

In  spite  of  her  -numerous  social  claims  and  : 
duties,  Honora  had  found  time  ail  winter  to 
attend  to  Jack’s  interests :  for,  popular  as  she  | 
was,  men  at  heart  were  a  little  afraid  of  her.  j: 
She  never  flirted,  and  rather  queened  it  in 
sooiety  —  which,  with  her  money,  her  beauty,  ; 
and  her  talent,  she  could  afford  to  do,  and  knew 
how  to  do  it  with  grace  and  success. 

But  now  Jack  was  tlirown  upon  her  hands 
again,  and,  as  he  unwisely  on  numerous  occa¬ 
sions  showed  signs  of  returning  to  his  original 
madness,  Honora  felt  it  her  duty  to  select  him 
a  new  object  to  occupy  Ids  thoughts — and,  if  all 
went  well,  his  heart  later. 

“You’d  better  trust  to  me,  Jack.  Just  see 
what  blunders  you  make  when  you  obstinately 
choose  for  yourself,”  she  said.  Jack  admitted 
that  he  did,  and  consented  to  her  mentorship. 

So,  when  Miss  Liscomb  came  up  from  the 
South,  Honora,  after  due  consideration,  settled  ! 
upon  her  as  an  eligible  person  to  inherit  Jack's 
fancy  and  attention,  and  at  once  sent  for  her  ) 
cousin  to  reveal  her  idea  and  press  the  cause.  \ 
“The  very  girl  for  you,”  said  Honora:  “fine-  j 
looking,  more  than  ordinary  brain,  and  such  a  \ 
family.”  j 

“  1  fancy,  she’s  got  the  devil’s  own  temper,”  < 
Jack  suggested.  j 

“Don’t  bo  coarse,  Jack,”  said  Honora,  warn-  s 
ingly;  “and.  above  all,  don’t  be  obstinate.”  j 
So  Jack  yielded,  and  cultivated  Miss  Liscomb  J 
very  assiduously  for  a  space,  and  discovered  j 
numerous  admirable  qualities  in  her,  all  of  which  j 
lie  pointed  out  to  Honora,  and  seemed  to  be  fast  ! 
warming  from  admiration  into  a  more  earnest  j 
sentiment.  But,  oddly  enough,  in  the  same 
ratio.  Honora  somehow  grew  keenly  alive  to  the  ! 
young  lady ’8  multifarious  faults  j  and  these,  \ 
painful  as  the  task  was,  qhe  felt  in  duty  bound  j 
to  point  out  to  her  cousin.  s 

“  Why,  you  liked  her  immensely,  at  first,”  j 
said  Jaok  ;  “  and  you  insisted  on  my  liking  her.  j 
And  now — ”  j 

••  Jaok,  Jack,  will  you  always  be  an  impulsive  \ 
boy?”  Honora  broke  in,  with  resignation.  “I  j 
did  not  tell  you  to  fall  over-ears  in  love  without  \ 
reflection.  Oh,  Jack !  Jack !  ”  \ 


But  Jack  demurred,  and  appeared  disinclined 
to  relinquish  his  suit ;  and  Honora  grew  sorely 
troubled,  becoming  convinced  that,  if  he  were 
to  marry  Miss  Liscomb,  he  would  be  miserable, 
and  she  should  never  be  able  to  forgive  herself 
for  having  suggested  such  possibility  to  him. 

But,  one  day,  the  pair  saw  her  box  her  maid’s 
ears — of  course,  unaware  that  they  beheld  her 
energetic  exploit — and  then  Jack  gave  her  up. 
He  told  Honora  that  his  head  began  to  feel 
like  a  kaleidoscope,  that  to  no  one  of  his  late 
enchantresses  had  he  found  himself  especially 
attached.  He  thought  he  would  let  his  heart 
lie  fallow  for  awhile,  and  trust  to  destiny  a  little 
— that  stern  dame  might  produce  exactly  his 
fitting  mate  when  least  expected. 

Honora  feared  that  he  might  again  show 
weakness  where  she  was  concerned ;  but,  instead 
of  that,  he  bade  an  abrupt  farewell,  just  before 
Lent,  and  went  off  to  New  Orleans,  to  see  the 
Mardi-Gras,  and  did  not  make  his  appearance 
again  that  season. 

Soon  after  his  departure,  Honora  became  ftilly 
oocupicd  in  her  own  personal  affairs,  which 
suddenly  presented  possibilities  of  a  good  deal 
of  moment.  Jack  had  not  been  gone  a  fortnight 
— Honora  was  quite  surprised  to  find  how  much 
longer  it  seemed — when  Murray  Hill  was  grati¬ 
fied  by  the  arrival  of  Lord  Silvcrtop:  who,  os 
everybody  knew,  would  be  the  Earl  of  Glent- 
worth  when  his  grandfather  died.  Among  earl¬ 
doms,  none  was  mightier  than  that,  and  upon 
the  enjoyment  and  greatness  thereof  his  lordship 
could  not  fail  to  enter  before  long,  as  the  old 
carl  was  fast  nearing  his  three-score  years  and 
ten.  Lord  Silvertop  himself  was  a  man  of  thirty 
or  so — good-looking,  well  educated,  fairly  well 
endowed  with  mental  qualities,  no  gambler,  no 
spendthrift — indeed,  if  report  spoke  the  truth, 
slightly  given  to  parsimony,  and  fully  decided, 
when  he  married,  to  add  wealth  to  the  large 
fortune  he  already  possessed. 

It  w  as  a  matter  of  no  surprise  that,  from  the 
moment  of  his  presentation  to  her,  Lord  Silvertop 
should  appear  deeply  impressed  by  Miss  Oldham. 
Everybody  had  been  prophesying  of  her,  for 
seveYal  seasons  post,  that  nothing  would  content 
her  but  marrying  a  really  fine  English  title,  and, 
from  the  beginning,  people  felt  certain  how  this 
affair  would  end. 

But  Lord  Silvertop  was  a  very  cautious  man. 
During  the  weeks  he  spent  in  town  before  start¬ 
ing  on  the  regulation  trip  to  California,  he  took 
ample  opportunity,  not  only  to  learn  the  exact 
amount  of  Miss  Oldham’s  fortune,  but  to  study 
her  with  a  certain  slow  aoumen  which  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  which,  in  truth,  was  very  correoU 
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When  he  left  New  York,  he  had  not  proposed 
to  Honora ;  but  she  knew— *s  women  do  know 
mich  things — that  he  meant  to,  on  his  return, 
and  that  he  had  not  done  so  beibre  his  departure 
was  her  own  fault.  Not  one  shred  of  her  queen- 
linens  did  Honora  put  off;  indeed,  those  who 
knew  her  well  declared  that  she  was  more 
stately  and  imperious  with  the  fbture  earl  than 
ever  she  had  been  with  any  among  the  legion 
of  her  admirers.  She  knew  that  he  would  offer 
her  liis  hand  before  he  left  America.  He  was 
not  a  man  easily  tp  change  his  mind,  after  he 
had  gone  to  the  trouble  of  making  it  up,  and  she 
knew  she  should  accept  him. 

Fate  was  bringing  her  the  husband  she  had 
always  intended  to  have,  if  she  took  any :  a 
man  of  great  position  through  his  birth  and 
wealth  ;  a  man  whose  uprightness  rendered  him 
worthy  of  esteem,  and  whose  talent  was  quite 
sufficient  to  help  him  to  grace  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  when  he  should  attain  to  it. 

Yet  she  was  not  very  happy  as  the  spring 
went  on,  in  spite  of  all  that  lay  within  her 
reach.  She  caught  herself  feeling  rather  glad 
when  Lord  Silvertop  set  off  on  his  trip;  then 
told  herself  that  her  only  reason  was  because 
she  bod  feared  he  would  rush  prematurely  into 
a  proposal  if  he  remained  longer,  and  it  was  due 
to  her  dignity  and  his,  that  Buch  proposal  should 
be  preceded  by  ample  leisure  for  reflection  on 
both  sides. 

The  spring  blossomed  into  summer,  and  Miss 
Oldham  went  to  her  country-place.  Lord  Sibrerr- 
top  was  still  absent.  His  return  had  been 
delayed  by  the  serious  illness  of  a  young  cousin, 
who  was  his  companion  in  his  American  tour, 
and  to  whom  he  was  more  attached  than  to  any 
other  relative  or  friend  he  possessed.  He  had 
managed  to  open  a  correspondence  with  Miss 
Oldham,  through  the  medium  of  some  rare  min¬ 
erals  he  sent  her,  and  a  number  of  letters  had 
passed  between  them — a  little  stilted  in  their 
language,  on  the  future  earl’ s  part— very  grace¬ 
ful  and  delightful  on  that  of  the  lady,  for  Honora 
possessed  a  positive  genius  in  the  way  of  letter- 
writing. 

She  had  not  seen  Jack  during  this  interval, 
but  she  heard  from  him  also,  and  his  lost  letters 
had  caused  her  more  anxious  thought  than  Lord 
Silvertop1 8  return  or  her  own  ftiture  prospects — 
indeed,  these  were  so  perfectly  satisfactory  that 
further  thought  in  regard  to  them  was  unneces¬ 
sary. 

But  that  wretched  unfortunate  Jack — she  was 
in  great  fear  and  dread  for  him.  His  later 
epistles  had  been  dated  from  Richfield  Springs, 
and  were  full  of  the  fascination  of  a  certain  Miss 


Courtney,  by  whom  he  seemed  so  perfectly  be¬ 
witched  that  Honora  dreaded  lest  some  hasty 
scrawl  or  brief  telegram  should  inform  her  of 
his  engagement,  before  she  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  young  lady  and  decide  upon  her  fitness 
for  the  post  U  which  Jack  apparently  desired 
most  ardently  to  elevate  her. 

She  instituted  adroit  but  searching  inquiries 
right  and  left,  and  learned  through  mutual 
friends  that  Miss  Courtney  was  undoubtedly  in 
every  way  worthy  to  be  hny  man’s  wife,  whab- 
ever  his  position  or  merit.  Then,  of  course, 
Honora  wrote  at  onoe  to  Jack  ;  with  her  custom¬ 
ary  honesty,  she  told  him  how  satisfactory  her 
inquiries  had  proved,  aud  how  glad  she  should 
be  if  this  time  his  heart  were  truly  and  earnestly 
interested.  Still,  some  vague  dread,  some  odd 
sensation  of  disquiet,  impelled  her  almost  against 
her  wiH  to  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  for 
extreme  prudenoe  and  the  utmost  consideration. 

And  Jack  answered  the  Utter  briefly ;  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  accepting  her  adviee,  but 
writing  more  lightly  than  he  ought ;  even  in¬ 
dulging  here  and  there  in  a  little  slang,  and 
winding  up  with  “  How  about  the  lord?”  This 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  vouchsafed  any 
allusion  to  the  future  earl,  in  his  letters,  and 
Honora  was  somewhat  offended  at  this  fashion  of 
doing  it. 

The  day  after  sbe  received  her  cousin’s 
epistle.  Lord  Silvertop  arrived  at  the  little  vil¬ 
lage  near  her  country-place.  He  called  imme¬ 
diately  on  Miss  Oldham :  and,  during  the  next 
fortnight,  they  saw  a  great  deal  of  each  other.  At 
the  end  of  the  time,  she  got  a  note  from  him,  ask¬ 
ing  if  he  might  call  the  next  day  ;  begging  her 
to  fix  an  hour,  and  to  have  the  great  kindness 
to  receive  him  alone. 

She  sent  back  a  few  calm  lines :  she  would 
be  at  home  the  next  day  at  one  o’clock,  and 
should  bo  happy  to  receive  Lord  Silvertop ;  and 
went  to  bed  with  the  consciousness  that  on  the 
morrow  a  countess’s  Coronet  would  be  laid  at  her 
feet.  Yet  she  frit  no  sense  of  elation.  On  the 
contrary,  her  spirits  were  sadly  depressed.  But 
she  told  herself  this  was  natural  in  a  woman  of 
judgment  and  reflection.  Somehow,  during  the 
qight,  she  had  to  say  tho  same  thing  over  so 
very  often,  that  at  last  it  did  not  sound  satisfac¬ 
tory.  But  it  was  better  than  her  slumber,  for, 
each  time  she  dozed,  she  began  dreaming  of 
Jack  in  an  absurd  fashion.  Sometimes  he  loved 
her,  and  sometimes  a  stranger,  and  there  was 
great  confusion  and  trouble,  from  which  she 
woke  with  a  start,  feeling  actually  nervous  and 
afraid. 

Lord  Silvertop  was  to  oall  at  one;  but,  before 


eleven  o’clock,  Honor*  was  startled  by  tidings 
so  disastrous  that,  for  a  space,  even  her  strong 
powers  reeled  under  the  shock.  She  learned 
that  the  terrible  failure  of  a  certain  stock-com¬ 
pany  would  leave  her  with  her  fortune  so  sorely 
diminished  that,  compared  to  what  she  had  been 
accustomed  to,  her  lot  would  seem  poverty. 

Her  aunt  had  read  the  intelligence  in  the 
morning  papers,  and  Honora’a  name  waa  men¬ 
tioned  among  the  list  of  losers.  All  she  could 
do  was  to  telegraph  to  her  lawyer  in  New  York, 
and  await  his  answer  with  such  fortitude  as  she 
might  be  able  to  summon  to  her  aid. 

Soon  alter  she  had  done  this,  there  came  a 
second  note  from  Lord  Silvertop,  in  which  his 
lordship  explained,  rather  lamely,  that  import¬ 
ant  news  from  England^— political,  he  hinted — 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  set  out  for 
Quebec  that  very  morning,  and  forced  him  to 
postpone  his  intended  visit  till  his  return. 

Oppressed  by  thought,  she  went  down  to 
the  river  and  took  her  boat — for  she  kept  one, 
always,  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace — hoping  that 
a  brisk  row  would  help  her  to  throw  off  her 
sadness.  She  had  great  huth  in  exercise  as  a 
corrective  for  morbid  ftmcy.  After  all,  she  was 
young,  she  was  healthy,  lifts  waa  be  lb  re  her. 
Why  should  she  despair?  She  pulled  out  into 
the  stream,  and,  coming  back,  gathered  some 
water-lilies ;  for  the  water-lilies  grew  thick  and 
fragrant.,  close  under  the  bank.  On  the  top  of 
the  terrace,  she  paused  ;  for  twilight  had  fallen, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  scene  both  fascinated  and 
soothed  her.  The  opposite  shore  lay  dark  before 
her ;  but  the  sky  and  river  were  bright  with  the 
afterglow,  the  peace  of  the  whole  scene  was 
indescribable.  “Come  what  may,”  she  said  to 
herself,  “life,  after  all,  is  worth  living:  happi¬ 
ness  is  our  own,  if  we  determine  to  be  happy. 
Riches  are  not  everything:  the  chief  thing  is 
doing  right,  is  loving  and  being  loved.” 

Suddenly,  a  footstep  sounded  on  the  terraoe. 
She  turned  quickly.  It  was  Jock ;  and,  in 
another  moment,  he  was  holding  her  in  his  arms 
— tight,  tight — before  she  knew  where  she  was. 


“  You  have  oome  to  tell  me  you  are  engaged 
to  Miss  Courtney,”  she  said,  freeing  herself  after 
a  little  struggle.  “Oh,  Jack — dear  Jack! — 
I  hope  you  will  be  happy.” 

“And  the  lord?”  demanded  Jack,  brusquely. 

“Gone,  Jack,”  she  a&id,  quietly..  “I  have 
something,  sad  to  tell  yon,  but  you  nmstn  t  mind : 
I’ve  lost  all  my  money.  We  won’t  talk  about 
it  yet.  Tell  me  of — ” 

“  My  love  !”  broke  in  Jaek.  “  You  know  that, 
for  me,  you’re  the  only  woman  in  the  world. 
Honerai  Honor*  1  1  only  tried^tosee  if  I  couldn’t 
convince  you  that  you  cared.  And  you  do — say 
you  do !” 

Miss  Oldham  leaned  against  the  balustrade, 
white  and  faint ;  but  she  waved  him  off,  saying  * 

“I  believe  I  did,  all  the  while;  but  I  didn’t 
know  it.  And  now  it  would  seem. so  mean,  now. 
that  I’m  poor — ” 

“Poor!  nonsense!”  interrupted  Jack.  “I 
came  on  expressly  to  tell  you  that  the  news¬ 
paper-report  waa  just  a  dodge  got  up  in  Wall 
Street.  Poor  old  Travers  received  your  telegram; 
but  he’s  in  bed  with  the  gout,  and  so  begged  me 
to  burry  here  in  bis  stead.  Honor*,  you  love 
me — you  do  1  ” 

She  would  give  him  no  answer  then.  She 
was  shaken,  almost  ill.  But,  the  next  day,  she 
sent  for  him. 

“  Bead  this,”  were  almost  her  first  words, 
placing  in  his  hands  an  open  letter. 

It  was  from  Lord  Silvertop.  It  had  been 
written  on  the  previous  evening,  in  New  York, 
and  contained  an  offer  of  marriage. 

“The  sneak  !  ”  cried  Jack.  “  He’s  found  eat 
that  your  fortune  isn’t  gone.”  Then  tried  to 
control  himself,  and  said,  in  an  odd  voice: 

“Well,  Honor*?” 

“It  ir  well,”  she  answered,  with  a  heavenly 
smile  and  a  burst  of  happy  tears.  “  This  letter 
has  shown  me  the  truth.  Jack!  Jack.1  I’d 
rather  be  yout  wife  than  be  a  queen  !” 

“At  last  1  at  last !  ”  Jack  cried,  catching  her 
in  his  arms. 

And  so  Honor*’ s  anxiety  for  him  ended. 
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44  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see 
something  in  screens,  sir,”  suggested 
the  obliging  salesman,  seeing  that 
none  of  the  articles  he  had  yet  shown 
seemed  to  strike  Dick’s  fancy.  “  If 
you  will  step  this  way,  we  have  a  very 
handsome  one  here  that  was  painted 
for  a  special  order.  We  could  have 
it  duplicated  for  you.” 

Unwrapping,  the  paper  cover,  the 
clerk  displayed  a  Bcreen  that  called 
an  involuntary  expression  of  admira¬ 
tion  to  Dick’s  lips.  One  side  was  of 
old-gold  satin,  with  graceful  trailing 
vines  of  Virginia- creeper,  the  crim¬ 
son  frost  -kissed  leaves  and  purple 
berries  straying  over  the  background 
in  luxuriant  profusion.  The  reverse 
was  of  a  dark  wine-color,  which  ad¬ 
mirably  set  off  the  branch  of  snowy 
dogwood  which  the  artist  had  depicted 
there. 

“  That’ 8  the  very  thing,”  exclaimed 

Dick,  eagerly. 

“  Well,  we  will  give  you  the  artist’s 
address,”  said  the  clerk,  “and  mount 
the  screen  when  finished.”  And  he 
rapidly  penciled  an  address  as  he 

spoke. 

Dick  found  that  the  street  to  which 
he  had  been  directed  was  in  the 
poorer  part  of  the  city,  narrow  and 

DICK  LACEY  looked  completely  bewildered  j  dirty,  lined  on  either  aide  with  tall  tenement- 
and  confused.  He  was  standing  before  a  \  houses,  teeming  with  occupants  of  every  nation- 
counter  covered  with  dainty  and  costly  j  ality. 

trifles  of  bric-d-brac,  and  each  additional  article  \  He  paused  at  the  number  indicated,  and  asked 
that  the  clerk  presented  for  his  inspection  only  \  a  small  urchin  lounging  at  the  door  where  he 
added  to  his  perplexity.  j  should  find  Miss  May  Stevenson. 

He  was  trying  to  choose  a  wedding-present  for  \  “  The  one  that  paints  things?”  asked  the  boy. 

his  favorite  sister,  and  he  mentally  anathematized  \  Then,  as  Dick  assented,  he  went  on :  “  You  must 
his  folly  in  undertaking  such  a  task  without  the  \  go  up  them  stairs  till  you  can’t  go  no  farther; 
assistance  and  advice  of  some  lady.  ;  snd  she  lives  in  the  back  room.” 
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Up  flight  after  flight  of  the  dark  stairs  Dick 
went,  wondering  much,  as  he  caught  glimpses 
through  ’  half-open  doors,  how  anyohe  with*  an 
artistic  soul  oould  live  amid  such  surrounding. 
Alas !  rich  and  prosperous,  as  he  had  always 
been,  he  little  knew  to  what  poverty  is  driven. 

He  tapped  lightly  at  the  door  of  the  room,  and 
a  clear  voice  answered  him,  and  bade  him  enter. 

For  a  moment,  he  was  so  startled  by  what  he 
sawj  that  his  self-possession  tailed  him,  and  he 
stood  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  flushing  like  an 
awkward  school-boy. 

He  had,  not  unnaturally,  expected  to  see 
someone  whose  personal  appearance  would,  in 
a  greater  or  lees  degree,  correspond  to  her  sur¬ 
rounding.  What  he  did  see  was  a  young  lady, 


who  sat  painting  before  an  easel,  plainly  attired 
indeed,  but  with  such  a  lovely  face  that  he 
involuntarily  paused  in  admiration.  She  looked 
Iround,  with  just  a  shade  of  embarrassment  on 
her  lovely  features,  as  she  saw  that  her  visitor 
was  a  stranger  and  one  of  the  opposite  sex. 

“  Excuse  me,”  began  Dick,  as  she  waited  for 
him  to  make  his  errand  known,  “  I  was  directed 
here  by  Palmer  Brothers.  I  would  like  a  screen, 
which  I  saw  at  their  rooms,  duplicated.  Can  you 
paint  me  one — say,  by  this  day  week  ?  It  is  for 
a  wedding-gift.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  the  young  lady,  in  a  most 
businesslike  way.  And,  taking  a  piece  of  paper, 
she  jotted  down  the  order.  “  It  shall  be  ready 
for  you  punctually.” 

Dick  felt  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  profanation  to 


mention  the  mercenary  part  of  the  transaction 
to  this  beautiful  girl ;  but  his  habit  of  exactitude 
in  business-matters  prevailed,  and  he  said,  after 
a  momentary  hesitation : 

“And  the  price  ?” 

“  Fifty  dollars,”  she  answered,  promptly. 

Dick  looked  a  little  aghast,  for  an  instant. 
This  was  what  Palmer  Brothers’  clerk  had 
named  as  an  equivalent  for  the  screen,  mounted 
and  all !  The  girl  observed  his  hesitation,  and 
said : 

“  Talent  must  be  paid  for,  sir ;  and,  besides, 
the  time  is  limited.”  And  she  flashed,  as  Dick 
fancied,  a  scornful  look  upon  him,  that  made 
him  feel  altogether  a  mercenary  wretch — which 
he  was  very  far  from  being. 

“  Oh,  certainly,”  he  cried,  and  stammered  an 
apology  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  promising  to 
return  in  a  week’s  time,  to  pay  for  the  screen, 
before  having  it  sent  to  be  framed. 

“  Very  well,”  said  the  girl,  rather  curtly ; 
“the  screen  shall  be  ready.” 

Many  times,  during  the  next  week,  Dick’s 
thoughts  strayed  to  the  top  floor  of  that  dingy 
tenement.  He  longed  for  the  time  to  come 
when  he  could  call  for  the  screen  and  again  see 
the  lovely  face  which  had  haunted  his  sleeping 
and  waking  thought.  Much  to  his  disappoint¬ 
ment,  when  he  did  call,  the  fair  artist  was  not 
there ;  but  a  neighbor  handed  him  the  screen, 
and  received  the  envelope  in  which  he  had 
enclosed  the  check. 

The  screen  was  unanimously  pronounced  to  be 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  numerous  and 
beautiftil  wedding-presents,  and  Dick  was  more 
than  satisfied  with  his  choice  of  a  gift. 

That  summer,  he  received  a  cordial  invitation 
from  his  sister  to  visit  her,  in  her  new  home; 
and  he  gladly  left  the  heat  of  the  city  for  a 
month’s  sojourn  in  the  country. 

(  “  I’m  so  delighted  to  see  you,”  exclaimed  his 

|  sister,  the  night  of  his  arrival,  as  they  sat  on 
the  low  broad  porch  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  moonlit  lawn,  the  woods  in  the  near 
distance,  and  the  little  stream  that  .brawled  and 
sparkled  from  out  of  it. 

|  “  Dick,”  she  said,  “  I  have  made  a  match  for 

you,  and  you’ll  break  my  heart  if  you  disappoint 

|  me.” 

|  “Who  is  the  lady?”  asked  Dick,  indifferently, 
knocking  the  ashes  from  his  cigar.  For  the 
|  remembrance  of  the  artist’s  lovely  face  made  all 
i  other  women  uninteresting  to  him. 

\  “  It  is  Miss  Emma  Marston,”  answered  his 

18ister.  “She  is  beautiful,  accomplished,  and 
very  wealthy — quite  an  heiress,  in  fact.  She 
is  going  to  visit  in  this  neighborhood,  and  I  will 
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’introduce  you  to  hter  at  the  first  opportunity,  morning,  Dick  happened  to  be  of  the  same  mind. 
Then  I  leave  it  to  you,  my  handsome  brother,  <  Sometimes,  he  persuaded  her  even  to  enter  his 
to  find  the  way  into  her  good-grace.*’  ^  J  boat.  Sometimes,  they  rowed  play  fill  races 

Dick  returned  no  answer  to  his  deter,'- ^ut  >  against  each  other.  It  is  astonishing  how  soon 
looked  bored ;  and  so  the  latter  did  not  press  j;  two  persons,  under  such  circumstances,  espe- 


the  matter  further. 

Early  frhe  next  morning,  he  took  his  way 
-across  the  lawn  to  the  woodland-brook,  which 
he  followed  until  it  emptied  itself  into  a  reedy- 
lined  little  river  beyond.  Here  he  found  the 
l)oat-house  belonging  to  his  sister,  and  was  soon 
afloat  in  the  light  skiff  she  had  told  him  about. 
Rowing  awhile,  and  then  stopping  to  read,  he 
lounged  away  the  morning  in  a  perfect  Lotus- 
eating  mood.  Suddenly  he  saw,  just  ahead, 
a  tiny  rowboat,  propelled  by  vigorous  strokes, 
glide  up  to  the  bank. 

The  occupant  of  the  boat  was  a  young  lady, 
whose  face  was  shaded  by  a  broad  Mft&dbat  j 
-and,  as  the  boat  touched  the  bank,  she  sprang 
out  and  seoured  it  with  an  case  that  showed 
she  was  quite  used  to  her  employment. 

“Can  I  assist  you?  '  asked  Dick,  sending 
his  craft  forward  with  &  pull  or  two.  “  Light 
4is  your  skiff  is,  it  is  too  heavy  for  you  to 
drag  up  the  bank  alone.” 

He  involuntarily  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  for  it  was  Miss  Stevenson's  face 
he  beheld  under  the 
broad  hat. 

The  recognition  was 
mutual.  Was  it  only 
the  flush  of  exercise 
or  a  real  bona-fide 
blush  that  illumined 
her  face?  Dick 
would  have  given  a 
good  deal  to  know. 

They  drifted,  very 
.soon,  into  quite  fa¬ 
miliar  chat;  for,  os 
Dick  said :  “  Why, 

we  are  old  acquaint¬ 
ances.  you  know.” 

He  escorted  her  for 
some  distance  along 
•the  river-bank,  only 
to  leave  her  reluct¬ 
antly  when  she  per¬ 
emptorily  forbade 
him  to  come  further. 

But.  as  she  had  let 
out  the  fact  that  a 
row  on  the  river  was 
•one  of  her  daily 
amusements,  it  came 
to  pass  that,  every 


daily  if  both  are  young,  become  intimate.  On 
Dick's  pail,  in  fact,  these  meetings  soon  ended  in 
love.  Yes,  he  was  in  love,  and  becoming  daily 
more  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  fatal  net. 

“This  is  our  last  row,”  said  Miss  Stevenson, 
one  morning,  as  Dick  was  securing  the  boat. 

“  Our  last  row?"  he  demanded.  “  Why?” 

“  Because  I  am  going  away  to-morrow,”  she 
answered.  “  Our  pleasant  summer  acquaintance 
must  come  to  an  end.” 

Dick  said  nothing  until  they  had  ascended 
the  bank,  when  she  sat  down  an4  began  to 
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arrange  ho  me  flowers  which 
she  had  plucked  down  the 
river.  Then  he  took  a  scut 
beside  her. 

“  It  must  not,  it  cannot, 
be,”  he  cried.  He  had  de¬ 
termined  to  conceal  his  lo»’e 
till  he  «*>uld  feel  sure  it  was 
returned;  but  this  unex¬ 
pected  news  forced  it  from 
him,  at  all  risk.  “  Oh,  Mins 
Stevenson  !  my  dear  May  ! 
you  must  know,  you  must 
have  seen,  how  I  love  you. 

1  cannot  live  without  you. 

Going  away,  and  yon  speak 
of  it  so  coolly.”  But,  if  she 
had  spoken  coolly,  she  was 
not  looking  it  or  acting  it 
now.  She  was,  in  fact,  more 
embarrassed  than  Dick.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  her  flow¬ 
ers,  which  Blie  was  pretend¬ 
ing  to  arrange:  though  her 
fingers  trembled,  so  that  some 
of  them  fell  finally  into  her 
lap.  This  little  incident  en¬ 
couraged  Dick ;  and  he  went  on,  more  passion¬ 
ately  than  ever:  “Can’t  you,”  he  said,  “give 
me  a  word  of  hope,  that,  some  day,  I  may  win 
your  love  in  return?” 

He  read  his  answer  in  the  blushing  face  that 
was  raised  to  his  for  a  moment;  and  he  held 
her  to  his  heart  in  a  long  embrace. 

“Are  you  sure  you  love  me?”  she  asked,  pres¬ 
ently.  “Are  you  oertain  you  can  continue  to  love 
a  penniless  teacher  who  gives  drawing-lessons  to 
little  girls,  and  has  no  money  or  friends?” 

“You  are  the  queen  among  all  others  to  me, 
my  peerless  one,”  answered  Dick.  And  he 
looked  what  he  said :  and  so  she  was  content. 

Dick  went  home,  wondering  how  he  should  break 
the  news  of  his  engagement  to  his  sister :  for  he 
had  said  nothing  of  the  renewal  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  young  artist ;  and  he  knew  there 
would  be  a  scene,  for  his  sister  was  ambitious  for 
him,  to  say  nothing  of  her  pet  project. 

“  Dick,  you  are  to  meet  her  at  last,”  cried  his 
sister,  triumphantly,  waving  an  invitation  at 
him  as  he  entered  the  room. 

“  Meet  whom  ?”  asked  Dick. 

“  Why,  Miss  Marston,  of  course,”  returned  his 
sister. 

“  Confound  Miss  Marston,”  retorted  Dick. 

“Aren’t  you  ashamed  of  yourself?”  said  his 
sister.  “On  the  contrary,  you  must  do  your 
best  to  win  her.” 


“  It  is  too  late,”  answered  Dick,  stubbornly. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  cried  his  sister,  in 
alarm. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  confess  the  truth ; 
and  so  Dick,  in  a  few  words,  told  the  story  of  his 
love.  His  sister  was  amazed,  indignant,  disap¬ 
pointed,  and  she  did  not  take  any  pains  to  hide 
her  feeling.  8he  won  a  reluctant  promise  from 
Dick,  however,  to  escort  her  to  Mrs.  Larch  moot’ a 
reception  that  evening,  hoping  that  the  superior 
beauty  whom  she  knew  was  to  be  there  might  win 
his  heart  away  from  “the  little  adventuress,”  as 
she  mentally  styled  Miss  Stevenson. 

“Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Miss  Marston,” 
she  said,  shortly  after  they  had  entered  the 
superb  rooms  at  the  Larchmonts’.  “  I  saw  her 
go  into  the  conservatory,  just  now.” 

“  Oh,  very  well,  since  you  will  have  it,”  said 
Dick,  with  a  shrug.  And  he  added  to  himself : 
u  What  a  confounded  bore  1  ” 

He  followed  his  sister  into  the  conservatory. 
A  lady,  dressed  in  a  costume  of  the  latest  Paris¬ 
ian  style,  a  masterpiece  of  Worth,  who  had  been 
looking  at  some  orchids,  turned,  drawing  aside 
her  clinging  white  silk  that  fell  in  rich  folds 
about  her  graceful  form. 

Dick's  heart  gave  a  throb  of  delight,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  lovely  face. 

“ What  does  this  mean?”  he  cried,  in  bewil¬ 
derment,  as  they  were  left  alone  together,  his 
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sister  having  quietly  slipped  away.  44  Why  did  \  44  Forgive  you?”  cried  Dick.  44 1  would  for- 

she  call  you  Miss  Marston  ?”  \  give  you  anything,  except  not  loving  me,  roy 

‘•Dick,  will  you  forgive  me?”  murmured  the  j  darling.  Since  you  say  you  love  me,  I  don’t 
other,  hiding  her  face  upon  his  shoulder,  j  care  whether  you  are  Miss  Stevenson  or  Miss 
44 1  have  deceived  you  shamefully.  Miss  Steven-  j  Marston.” 

son  had  gone  out  on  an  errand,  the  day  you  j  “And  you  won’t  say  ‘confound  her’ — I  mean 
went  to  her  with  your  order  for  the  screen,  s  the  latter — any  more?  For  I  heard  you  say  it,” 
I  thought  I  could  take  your  order  as  well  as  she  j  archly,  with  a  tap  of  the  fan,  44  as  your  sister 
could,  so  I  did  not  correct  your  natural  mistake,  j  brought  you  in.” 

She  is  a  dear  little  thing,  who  has  a  hard  >  For  answer,  as  nobody  was  looking,  Dick  drew 
time  to  get  along:  her  health  is  so  feeble.  She  5  her  to  him  and  kissed  her.  “You  saucy  thing,” 
is  too  proud  to  let  me  help  her  in  any  other  way  i  he  said,  “you  must  pay  tax  for  that.”  And, 
than  by  taking  lessons  from  her;  and  the  magni-  j  somehow,  she  did  not  seem  to  object  to  the  tax. 
ficent  sum  I  charged  you,  which  you  thought  so  \  You  can  imagine  Mrs.  Tresevant’s  bewilder- 
much,”  with  a  mischievous  look,  44  was  a  perfect  \  ment  and  delighted  surprise  when  she  found 
Godsend  to  her :  for  it  enabled  her  to  spend  a  \  that  Dick’s  choice  and  her  own  were  really  the 
month  at  the  seashore,  which  was  just  what  she  \  same,  and  the  bit  of  romance  in  the  story  only 
needed.  I  ought  to  have  told  you  who  I  was,  <  added  to  her  satisfaction, 
when  you  renewed  the  acquaintance ;  but  the  \  44  Remember,  you  were  my  choice  as  well  ns 

temptation  to  see  whether  I  was  loved  for  my  j  Dick’s,”  she  exclaimed,  as  she  greeted,  with 
money  or  myself  was  too  great  Will  you  j  a  sisterly  kiss,  the  blushing  girl,  who  clung 
forgive  me?”  \  shyly  to  Dick’s  arm  as  he  told  the  story. 
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The  scene  was  the  marine  station  at  Viareggio, 
in  Italy,  one  of  the  pleasantest  watering-places 
to  be  found  along  the  entire  length  of  the  lovely 
Mediterranean  shore. 

A  dozen  or  so  cannon,  lodged  under  the  sheds 
scattered  about  in  front  of  the  guard-house, 
looked  like  a  convocation  of  searmonsters,  ready 
to  plunge  into  the  water  at  the  first  cause  for 
alarm.  To  the  left,  stretched  a  great  sweep  of 
pine-forest.  On  the  sands,  to  the  right,  beyond 
the  ship-canal  and  mole,  were  visible  the  casino 
and  bathing-establishments.  The  town  itself 
filled  up  the  middle  distance,  lying  for  the  most 
part  snugly  aloof  from  the  shore.  The  beautiful 
Carrara  Mountains  closed  in  the  background, 
miles  and  miles  away. 

The  purple  sea  glowed  in  the  afternoon  sun, 
with  several  miniature  islands  gleaming  afar, 
like  ships  moored  to  guard  the  harbor-entrance ; 
and  the  steep  bluffs,  leagues  off,  which  locked  in 
the  Bay  of  Spezzia,  showed  as  plainly  in  the 
indescribable  clearness  and  purity  of  the  Italian 
atmosphere  as  if  a  few  minutes’  vigorous  rowing 
would  bring  one  to  their  very  base. 

Carlo  Strozzi  and  the  commandant  of  the  port 
were  seated  on  a  gun-carriage,  so  close  that  their 
elbows  almost  touched.  But  the  handsome 
young  naval  officer  had  apparently  forgotten  his 
companion’s  presence,  in  the  absorption  of  his 
own  reflections.  His  shrewd-looking  middle- 
aged  companion  was  evidently  somewhat  curious 
in  regard  to  their  nature,  as  he  betrayed  by 
occasional  sideglances  out  of  his  keen  eyes. 

All  at  once,  Strozzi  gave  himself  a  little  impa¬ 
tient  shake,  as  if  glad  to  get  away  from  his  own 
fancies,  and  said,  in  the  lone  of  a  man  speaking 
just  for  the  sake  of  talk  : 

44  We  shall  have  a  magnificent  sunset.” 

44 1  dare  say,”  returned  Crespi,  puffing  forth  a 
cloud  of  smoke  from  his  pipe ;  44  but,  all  the  same, 
that  sky  means  mischief.” 

44 1  can’t  perceive  where  you  discover  any 
sign  of  such  intention,  you  old  cynic,”  said 
Carlo,  after  a  hasty  glance  about  the  horizon ; 
“you  are  always  suspecting  everybody  and 
everything  of  something  diabolical.” 

“And  am  usually  right,”  rejoined  Crespi, 
with  a  dry  ohuckle.  44  I’m  so  in  this  case,  at 
least,  I’ll  lay  you  any  wager.  Whenever  you 
can  distinguish  five  islands — ” 
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I44 1  only  see  four.” 

44  Look  further  out — no,  to  the  right :  Gor- 
gona  is  plainly  visible — that  always  portends  a 
tempest.” 

“Anyway,  it  won’t  come  before  sometime  in 
the  night.” 

44  I’m  not  so  sure  of  that.” 

44  Why,  the  sky  is  perfectly  clear — and  how 
beautiful  the  hills  look  in  the  glow !”  Carlo 
said.  44  Upon  my  word,  these  Carrara  Moun¬ 
tains  are  the  loveliest  I  ever  saw — the  only  ones 
of  their  height  that  are  not  prosaic  at  noonday — 
their  tops  look  as  white  as  the  Alps.” 

44  On  account  of  the  marble,”  rejoined  Crespi, 
sententiously.  44 1  only  wish  I  owned  them. 
I’d  soon  batter  the  whole  range  dow'n,  from  base 
to  summit.” 

44  You  prosaic  monster !  You’re  always  think¬ 
ing  about  making  money,”  laughed  his  friend. 

44  And  you  of  spending  it,  in  spite  of  your 
romance,  which  is  a  good  deal  worse,”  retorted 
the  commandant. 

44 1  don’t  agree  with  you.  Romance  can 
understand  scattering  gold,  but  knows  nothing 
about  hoarding  it.” 

I44  Your  fine-drawn  theories  ore  very  pretty,” 
growled  his  friend.  44  But  you  would  have  shown 
more  sense  if  you  had  thought  enough  about 

I  money  to  push  your  advantages  to  some  purpose 
with  the  heiress.” 

44  My  advantages?  Pray,  what  are  they?” 
“Oh,  you  know  them  well  enough.  They’re 
not  so  very  numerous,  either:  You  arc  hand¬ 
some,  you’ve  a  tongue  as  smooth  as  the  original 
serpent’s,  and  you  own  a  fine  old  name.  Prin- 

Iccss !  That  title  is  awfully  tempting  to  any 
woman,  especially  to  an  American  one.” 

“The  English  title  ‘my  lady’  is  more  so.” 

44  Hum  I”  ejaculated  Crespi,  doubtfully.  Then 
he  added,  after  an  instant’s  hesitation:  44  But 
that  Shalfanti  is  only  a  baronet — ” 

“At  the  head  of  the  heap,  though,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Strozzi.  44  The  baronetcy  goes  back  to 
James  the  First.  And  he  is  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  England.” 

44  But  a  stupid  bore — an  ass — ” 

“An  ass,  then,  with  gilded  ears,’’  said  Carlo, 
laughing.  44  And,  mark  you,  I’m  by  no  means 
certain  that  he’s  an  ass  at  all  Anyway,  hia 
>  name  is  Chalfant.” 
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“Oh,  those  confounded  English  cognomens! 
How  is  a  Christian  tongue  ever  to  pronounce 
them?  Unless,  like  you,  one  has  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  the  foggy  old  island !  An  ass  ? 
Well,  no.  He’s  clever  enough,  at  all  events,  it 
appears,  to  have  won  Miss  Mordaunt  and  her 
shekels.” 

“According  to  your  theory,  the  handle  to  his 
name  did  that,”  said  Carlo.  “That  is,  if  the 
thing  is  done.” 

“  Don't  split  hairs  over  one’s  words,”  rejoined 
Creapi.  “It’s  particularly  vulgar  in  a  prince.” 

“  Confound  you,  you’re  always  sneering!” 

**  It’ 8  you  who  sneer  at  titles.  You’re  a  regu¬ 
lar — no,  an  irregular — radical:  a  communist!” 

“  The  effect  of  being  a  younger  son,”  rejoined 
Strozzi,  gayly.  “  If  Giorgio  were  to  die,  and  give 
me  a  show,  you’d  see  what  a  famous  conservative 
I  should  make.” 

“  You  would  howl  like  a  wolf  at  his  loss,”  said 
Crespi.  “  With  all  your  talk,  you’re  as  soft¬ 
hearted  as — I  was  going  to  say,  a  woman — force 
of  habit — when  there’s  not  been  a  heart  in  the 
whole  sex  since  the  days  of  Mother  Eve.” 

“  You  don’t  believe  half  the  cynical  things  you 
say,  Crespi ;  that’s  one  comfort.” 

“  If  I  believe  anything  I  say,  I’m  better  than 
most  people,”  chuckled  the  commandant.  “  But 
you  can  be  qnite  certain  I’m  serious  and  truth¬ 
ful  when  I  tell  yon  that  I  think,  in  spite  of  all 
your  brains,  you’ve  made  a  donkey  of  yourself, 
where  the  American  is  concerned.” 

“Perhaps  more  of  one  than  you  are  aware,” 
returned  Carlo,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

“  Dio  Baccho !  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  fond 
of  her?”  cried  Crespi.  “Then  you  are  worse 
than  I  thought,  to  leave  the  ground  clear,  as  you 
have,  for  that  long-legged  English  baronet  to 
win,  without  even  the  trouble  of  a  race — ” 

“  Miss  Mordaunt,”  said  the  other,  interrupt¬ 
ing.  “  would  only  have  confounded  me  with  the 
ordinary  crowd  of  fortune-seekers  that  hover 
about  her,  like  flies  about  honey,  and  her  opinion 
of  them  I  have  heard  expressed  in  very  plain 
language.” 

“  Frightened  by  a  girl’s  sharp  tongue !” 

“  No.  But  I  could  see  in  just  what  a  position 
I  should  place  myself.” 

“You  were  devoted  enough  last  spring,  when 
you  met  her  in  Florence,”  grumbled  Crespi. 
“And  what’ 8  more,  she  took  to  your  attentions 
very  kindly.  Do  you  remember  that  fancy  ball, 
where  she  appeared  with  lilies  in  her  hair? 
I  tbonght,  that  night,  she  was  half  in  love  with 
you.” 

“  Yes,  I  remember  it  well,”  said  Strozzi.  “  It 
was  a  revelation.  They  cried  out  that  it  was  Vic- 


j  toria  Colonna — that  she  was  a  modern  Gorin ne — 
l  they  raved  of  her  beauty.  But  what  else  you  say 

I  is  nonsense.  She  was  so  accustomed  to  adula¬ 
tion  that  she  probably  thought  very  little  about 
me,  but  was  gracious  merely  from  habit.  But, 
on  my  part,  I  confess  I  was  devoted.  The  fact 
|  is,  I  lost  my  head.  She’s  the  handsomest  and 
|  cleverest  girl  I  ever  met,  and  I  fell  in  love  with 

I  her.  To  me  she  is  Victoria  Colonna,  Corinne, 
everything — ” 

“  And  so,  when  she  came  down  here  this  sum¬ 
mer,”  said  the  other,  interrupting  him,  “you 
|  avoided  her.  At  least,  you  have  since  Sbal — 
\  Chal — oh,  hang  his  name! — appeared  on  the 
i  scene.  That’s  logical,  I  must  say.” 
s  “  Don’t  sneer.  I  avoided  her  because  she  had 
s  let  mo  see  plainly  what  she  thought  of  men  in 
!  my  position  following  up  heiresses.  Into  the 
{  bargain,  I  knew  that  she  and  Sir  George  had 
|  been  intimate  in  England.  I  believe  she  refused 
\  him  once.  But  he  has  persevered,  and — and — 

!  if  what  I  heard  last  night  is  true — he  has  won 
\  his  prize  at  last.” 

|  “  I’d  like  to  wring  his  neck  1” 

<  “  Well,  here’s  an  end  of  the  matter,”  sighed 

<  Strozzi.  “  Now,  dear  old  fellow,  let  there  be  no 
\  more  said  on  the  subject  between  us.  Don’t 
s  talk  to  me  in  this  way  again.” 
j  The  commandant  puffed  vigorously  at  his  pipe 
j  for  some  moments ;  then  he  asked,  dryly  : 

S  “  You’re  not  angry  with  me,  at  least?” 

\  “  What  a  question  !  Haven’t  I  always  told 

|  you  all  my  secrets?  You’re  the  one  person  to 
J  whom  I  have  ever  talked  freely.  You  know 
\  I  inherited  a  good  deal  of  reticence,  with  the 
s  English  blood  I  got  from  my  mother.” 

|  He  laughed  a  little ;  then  they  both  smoked  in 
|  silence  for  a  while ;  and  presently  the  command- 
i  ant  rose,  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and 
said : 

|  “  I  must  speak  to  the  coast-guard.  I’ll  be 

l  back  presently.” 

>  “  And  I’ve  an  errand  into  the  village,”  Strozzi 

\  replied ;  and  each  turned  away,  without  another 
\  word. 

|  If  Carlo  Strozzi  had  an  errand  into  the  village, 
i  he  must  have  forgotten  it ;  for  he  crossed  the 
|  bridge  over  the  canal,  which  all  my  readers  who 
i  have  been  at  Viareggio  must  remember,  and 
<  made  his  way  directly  toward  the  beach,  walking 
as  rapidly  as  if  he  had  some  important  business 
|  on  hand,  though,  fast  as  he  hurried,  he  could  not 
!  outrace  his  gloomy  reflections. 

|  Poor  Carlo  was  barely  twenty  six.  and  as 

1  impulsive  and  romantic  as  a  boy  of  sixteen,  an 
anomaly  no  more  frequently  found,  however, 
among  young  Italians  of  the  present  generation 
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than  among  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  lineage ;  for  * 
romance  has  no  raoe,  no  country,  but  exists,  j 
thank  heaven,  everywhere.  He  belonged  to  a  < 
fine  old  family,  and  was  a  prince,  with  a  j 
lineage  centuries  old.  But  the  family  was  j 
nearly  ruined,  and  what  money  there  was  j 
belonged  to  his  elder  brother.  Carlo  had  j 
entered  the  navy,  and  was  now  a  lieutenant.  > 
An  illness,  contracted  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  had  \ 
sent  him  home,  with  a  year’s  leave ;  and,  as  fate  j 
would  have  it,  that  very  spring  had  brought  Miss  \ 
Mordaunt  to  Florence.  < 

Carlo  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight,  < 
at  the  ball  we  have  spoken  of ;  fallen  in  love  j 
with  her,  just  for  her  beauty  and  grace — she  S 
looked  so  much  like  a  picture  by  Titian  or  s 
Raphael — fallen  in  love  with  her,  before  he  oven  j 
knew  her  name  .or  anything  whatever  about  her,  j 
and  was  more  annoyed  than  gratified  when  he  i 
learned  that  she  was  a  groat  heiress,  with  scores  j 
of  gilded  youth  at  her  feet.  Thon  Carlo,  soon  j 
after,  was  fortunate  enough  to  save  Miss  Mor-  j 
daunt  from  a  bad  accident,  one  day,  when  her  \ 
horse  took  fright  in  the  park.  After  that,  as  a  \ 
natural  result,  for  a  time,  they  grew  to  be  quite  j 
good  friends  :  such  good  friends  that  he  allowed  j 
himself  to  be  happy,  in  his  dreams  and  illusions, 
without  any  thought  whatever  as  to  the  future. 

An  unlucky  speech  of  the  lady’s  wakened  him 
rudely.  In  the  irritation  following  the  refusal 
of  the  addresses  of  a  man  who,  she  knew,  had 
pursued  her  merely  for  the  sake  of  her  wealth, 
she  had,  in  Carlo’s  hearing,  expressed  herself  so 
strongly  against  “  fortune-hunters,”  as  she  called 
them,  that  the  poor  fellow,  roused  to  a  sudden 
consciousness  of  the  interpretation  which  might 
bo  put  upon  his  own  attentions,  felt  as  if  he  had 
reccivod  an  intentional  blow  full  in  the  face. 

Agnes  Mordaunt  was  not  troubled,  after  that, 
by  any  show  of  devotion  on  Strozzi’s  part.  The 
season  was  near  its  close,  and,  when  he  and  she 
met,  lie  was  simply  courteous.  If  he  could  avoid 
her,  he  did — not  pointedly,  he  thought,  but  still 
he  avoided  her.  Whether  she  noticed  his  defec¬ 
tion  or  not,  she  made  no  sign. 

In  the  summer,  he  received  a  temporary  ap¬ 
pointment,  which  obliged  him  to  divide  his  time 
between  Viareggio  and  Spezzia ;  and,  when  he  had 
returned  to  the  former  place,  toward  the  middle 
of  July,  he  had,  to  his  surprise,  found  Miss 
Mordaunt  and  her  aunt  there.  She  was  there, 
too,  with  a  gay  party,  which  had  been  coasting 
about  in  the  yacht  of  some  potent  Russian  mag 
natc.  But  the  trip  had  ended  unexpectedly, 
owing  to  some  misfortune  which  had  overtaken 
the  pretty  craft,  and  all  were  now  on  shore,  and 
at  the  hotel. 


The  first  days  of  their  meeting  had  proved 
only  too  pleasant  to  Carlo.  Miss  Mordaunt  was 
so  fascinating  in  her  graoiousness,  that  he  put  by 
his  stern  resolutions,  and  indulged  himself  freely 
in  the  pleasure  of  her  society.  But  he  kept  his 
head,  and  tried  to  render  it  plain  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  joining  her  train  of  adorers,  though 
his  efforts  wholly  to  repress  his  feelings  were 
often  much  less  successful  than  he  could  have 
wished. 

He  had  a  second  rude  wakening,  early  in 
August,  for  then  Sir  George  Chalfant  appeared 
upon  the  soene,  and  the  gossips  proclaimed  loudly 
that  he  had  followed  Miss  Mordaunt  thither,  and 
was  likely  to  be  more  successful  than  his  suit 
had  proved  in  London  the  year  previous. 

Sir  George  had  now  been  for  a  fortnight  at 
Viareggio.  The  first  week  of  September  had 
come.  The  season  was  ending.  But,  during  the 
last  few  days,  all  the  world  had  decided  that  the 
baronet’s  journey  had  not  been  in  vain.  No 
engagement  was  as  yet  announced.  Vet  every¬ 
body  in  society,  from  princes  down  to  their 
hangers-on,  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  an 
engagement  existed,  and  the  most  knowing  or 
imaginative  stated  boldly  that  the  wedding  would 
take  place  at  Florence,  before  the  end  of  October. 
This  news  had  been  repeated  to  Carlo,  on  the 
previous  evening,  as  a  positive  fact,  and  the 
consequenoe,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  had 
been  a  sleepless  night  and  a  miserable  morning, 
which  had  terminated  in  his  receiving  that 
gentle  stab  from  his  comrade,  the  commandant. 
One’s  friends,  anxious  for  one’s  welfare,  have 
usually  a  happy  faculty  of  touching  one’s  tender 
spots  more  effectually,  and  wounding  them  more 
keenly,  than  the  most  malicious  enemy  could  do. 

Strozzi  walked  on,  thinking  of  all  that  had 
come  and  gone;  wondering  how  he  was  to  live 
and  bear  his  burden :  &  burden  which  could 
not  be  thrown  aside  in  the  space  of  a  few 
months,  as  might  have  been  the  case  with  many 
a  man.  Carlo  knew  his  own  nature  too  well  to 
hope  for  such  relief.  He  must  carry  his  weary 
load  till  it  wore  out  every  sweetness  from  his 
latest  youth ;  and,  even  if  it  were  possible  that 
time  should  heal  the  wound  at  his  heart,  the 
scar  and  the  ache  would  remain. 

Then  he  was  roused  out  of  his  bitter  reflection 
by  meeting  Miss  Mordaunt  face  to  face,  as  she 
came  strolling  along  the  sands,  accompanied  by 
her  aunt:  looking,  he  thought,  more  lovely  and 
bewitching  even  than  ordinary,  more  lovely 
even  than  on  that  night,  at  the  fanoy  ball,  in 
Florence. 

He  would  have  bowed  and  passed  on,  but 
Mrs.  Kingsford  stopped  to  deliver  a  message  she 
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had  received  for  him,  in  a  letter  from  a  mutual 
friend  in  England.  By  the  time  she  had  fin¬ 
ished,  and  he  was  saying  a  few  civil  words  to  the 
niece,  some  acquaintance  came  up  and  engaged 
the  elder  lady  in  talk,  so  that,  almost  whether  he 
would  or  not,  he  was  forced  to  walk  back  by 
MiBS  Mordaunt’s  side. 

She  had  appeared  a  little  cold  of  late  when 
they  were  thrown  together,  and  this — oh,  delight¬ 
ful  inconsistency  of  men — had  hurt  Carlo  exceed¬ 
ingly,  though  he  had  often  wished  that  she 
would  never  give  him  another  smile  or  glance* 
But  to-day  she  greeted  him  more  aa  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  do  during  those  bright  spring 
weeks  in  Florence. 

Carlo  found  it  difficult  to  talk  gay  playful 
nothings.  He  knew  that  his  manner  was  stiff 
and  awkward,  but,  try  as  he  would,  he  could  not 
change  it.  4 

For  a  little,  Miss  Mordaunt  did  not  seem  to 
notice  that  he  was  either  sulky  or  melancholy. 
She  rallied  him,  without  mercy,  upon  having 
grown  such  a  recluse  of  late;  laughed  at  his 
excuses  of  having  work  and  studying  to  do ;  and 
made  herself  indescribably  charming  and  lovely. 
Poor  Carlo  walked  on  by  her  side,  all  this 
while,  and  tried  to  rouse  himself  into  some 
show  of  spirits.  But  the  very  effort  only  ren¬ 
dered  him  morose  and  irritable. 

“  To-night  is  the  last  ball  at  the  Establish¬ 
ment, Miss  Mordaunt  said ;  “  you  are  coining  ?” 

“ 1  think  not.  I — ” 

“Now,  prince,  that’s  fairly  rude,”  she  inter¬ 
rupted.  “  My  question  was  equivalent  to  prom¬ 
ising  you  a  dance.” 

“  I — I  am  very  sorry  I” 

“That’s  worse  yet,”  she  exclaimed.  “Sorry 
that  I  would  dance  with  you?” 

“No,  nol  Of  course,  you  know  I  did  not 
mean  that,”  he  stammered.  “  Sorry  that  I  can’t 
come.  There  is  a  lot  of  papers  to  be  looked 
over*,  and — ” 

“  Let  them  wait  till  to-morrow.” 

“  Unfortunately,  to-morrow,  I  must  go  to 
Spezzia.” 

“  Then  leave  them  to  that  cross-looking  old 
commandant.” 

“But  you  see,  Miss  Mordaunt,  they  are  my 
business,  not  his.” 

“  All  the  same,  I  shall  expect  you,”  she  said, 
Laughingly,  yet  evidently  speaking  in  earnest. 
“  Everybody  will  be  there.  Sir  George  Ch&ifant 
is  to  teach  us  a  new  cotillion-figure.” 

There  was  no  attempt  at  laughter,  on  Strozzi’ s 
part,  when  he  answered — he  considered  this 
mention  of  the  baronet  a  deliberate  and  inten¬ 
tional  cruelty:  “I  am  grieved,  indeed,  that  1 


can  t  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  Mordaunt 
and  Sir  George  lead  the  cotillion.  But  it  will  be 
quite  out  of  the  question.” 

The  girl  gave  him  a  quick  glance,  and  her 
smiles  faded.  She  looked  haughty,  almost  indig¬ 
nant.  She  hod  reason,  indeed,  for  Carlo  had  ne 
idea  how  rudely  his  voice  sounded. 

“I  would  not.  for  worlds,  persuade  Signor 
Strozzi  to  negleot  his  duties,”  she  said,  coldly. 
Then  she  began  to  laugh,  her  manner  showing 
that  his  refusal  was  a  matter  of  no  moment. 
“  Of  course,  1  spoke  without  thinking,  when  I 
said  1  had  promised  you  a  dance.  It  is  a  thing 
I  never  do  in  advance.” 

Carlo  only  bowed. 

“  We  seem  to  have  outwalked  my  aunt,”  Migs 
Mordaunt  observed,  stopping  to  look  back. 
They  Btood  silent  till  the  two  others  had  nearly 
reached  them.  Then  Strozzi  said,  in  a  low 
voice : 

“  I  hope  I  have  not  offended  you,  Miss 
Mordaunt.” 

“Offended?  Because  you  don’t  choose  to 
come  to  a  ball?”  returned  she,  with  a  provoking 
l&ugh. 

Then  the  aunt  and  her  friend  c&me  up,  and 
Carlo  was  taking  his  leave,  when  Mrs.  Kings- 
ford  said : 

“Aren’t  you  going  over  to  the  hotel,  prince? 
I  promise  you  some  tea.  You  are  part  English. 

.  And  Miss  Mordaunt  shall  sing  you  a  lovely  new 
song  she  has  just  learned.” 

“  Miss  Mordaunt  shall  sing  no  further  note 
to-day.  She  is  tired  to  death,”  said  that  young 
lady,  with  rather  more  energy  than  the  occasion 
required. 

“  And  I  fear  that  I  must  excuse  myself, 
madam,”  Strozzi  said,  bowing  to  Mrs.'  Kingsford. 
“  I  have  some  matters  to  attend  to  for  the  com¬ 
mandant.” 

Mrs.  Kingsford  gave  him  her  hand,  in  friendly 
American  frshion.  But  he  only  received  a 
slight  bow,  and  no  glance  whatever,  from  Miss 
Mordaunt,  who  was  talking  and  laughing  gayly 
with  some  newcomers,  as  he  turned  away. 

When  Miss  Mordaunt  and  her  aunt  reached 
the  hotel,  the  young  lady  announced  her  inten¬ 
tion  of  walking  over  to  the  pine -forest.  She  set 
out  in  the  society  of  her  aunt’s  companion, 
accordingly,  a  quiet  elderly  lady,  who  possessed 
the  rare  virtue  of  being  able  to  remain  silent 
when  conversation  was  not  desirable,  and  to-day 
Miss  Mordaunt  frankly  told  her  that  she  was  in 
no  mood  to  speak  or  be  spoken  to.  “Just  leave 
me  to  myself,”  she  said.  “I’m  in  one  of  my 
black  moods.  I  don’t  wish  to  see  a  human  face 
or  hear  a  human  voice.” 
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Miss  Raynor  laughed  quietly,  well  accustomed  j 
to  the  spoiled  young  woman's  caprices.  But,  in  \ 
spite  of  her  declaration,  Agnes  made  herself  very 
agreeable,  by  the  time  they  reached  the  shade  of  S 
the  forest,  though  she  was  rather  more  grave  j 
than  usual.  s 

Strozzi  walked  over  to  the  pretty  little  house  > 
which  lie  and  the  commandant  shared  together,  j 
and  sat  down  in  the  gloom  of  the  darkened  > 
salon,  a  passive  prey  to  his  misery.  It  was  well  > 
on  toward  sunset  before  ho  was  roused  by  the  \ 
entrance  of  one  of  the  marines,  with  a  telegram  j 
for  the  commandant.  \ 

“He  must  be  still  at  the  Btation.  I  will  take  < 
it  to  him  myself,”  Strozzi  said,  starting  up,  glad  < 
of  any  reason  to  get  away  from  his  own  society.  j 

It  was  a  walk  of  nearly  half  an  hour,  back  to  > 
the  portion  of  the  beach  where  the  guard-house  l 
Btood ;  and,  ns  Strozzi  came  out  in  sight  of  the  > 
shore,  he  perceived  a  crowd  gathered  on  the  \ 
mole  and  along  the  sands,  all  gazing  earnestly 
toward  the  sea.  The  west  was  gorgeous  with 
sunset-hues,  which  dyed  the  mountains  with 
marvelous  tints,  and  turned  the  water  near  the 
shore  into  countless  rainbows.  But  further  away 
the  sea  looked  livid  and  green.  The  wind  was 
rising.  In  the  distance,  so  low  that  it  seemed  to 
rest  upon  the  very  waves,  a  menacing  black  cloud 
rose  like  a  column,  gradually  drifting  toward 
the  beach. 

.Strozzi  stopped,  in  wonder,  at  the  strange 
spectacle.  Then  he  hurried  on  to  the  station. 
Crespi  was  standing,  with  several  of  the  gun¬ 
ners  about,  gazing  through  his  glass  at  the  men¬ 
acing  cloud. 

“What  is  that,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  mys¬ 
terious?”  called  Strozzi,  as  he  reached  the 
house. 

“It  is  a  waterspout,”  returned  the  com¬ 
mandant,  coolly.  “  If  you  never  saw  one,  it’s 
worth  looking  at.  I’ve  seen  bigger  ones,  on  the 
African  coast.  But  this  is  a  huge  fellow  for 
this  latitude.  By  Jove,  there  are  two  I  Luckily 
they’re  a  good  way  outside  the  harbor-entrance.” 

“  Any  vessels  in  sight  ?”  Strozzi  inquired. 

“No.  Some  boats  in  the  harbor.  But  they 
run  no  risk.  The  wind  is  coming  up  fast.  It 
will  drive  the  waterspouts  down  toward  Spezzia.” 

“I  never  saw  one,”  Strozzi  said.  “  How  do 
you  know  it’s  a  waterspout?  It  looks  to  me 
merely  like  a  black  cloud.” 

“Just  give  a  glance  through  this,”  said  the 
commandant. 

Strozzi  took  the  marine-glass,  and  looked 
through  it.  By  its  powerful  aid,  the  spectral 
black  cloud  showed  what  it  really  was.  Amidst 
the  darkness,  which  only  obscured  a  radius  of 


perhaps  a  score  of  yards,  rose  two  greenish-white 
columns;  one  shaped  like  an  hour-glass,  the 
other  resembling  a  huge  serpent  twisting  along 
in  upright  spirals,  with  a  mass  of  foam  bursting 
from  the  top,  which  flew  far  out  across  the 
water.  To  the  naked  eye,  the  black  cloud  had 
appeared  almost  stationary,  owing  to  the  distance. 
But,  seen  through  the  glass,  the  two  columns 
were  plainly  visible,  moving  forward  with  great 
rapidity,  whirling,  dancing,  spouting  forth  jets 
of  spray,  apparently  shaping  their  course  with 
the  determination  of  sentient  creatures  bent  on 
destruction. 

Suddenly  the  wind  quickened,  surged  up  from 
the  open  sea  with  an  ominous  moan,  as  if  impelled 
against  its  will  to  rush  onward,  as  if  to  aid  the 
monsters  in  their  purposed  work  of  ruin ;  for, 
borne  by  the  blast,  the  twain  pressed  directly 
toward  the  harbor,  with  ever-increasing  velocity. 

One  of  the  marines  had  brought  the  command¬ 
ant  a  second  gloss,  and  he  was  gazing  through  it 
as  earnestly  as  his  friend.  On  the  mole,  and 
along  the  sands,  the  crowd  gathered  thicker. 
The  excitement  grew  more  intense.  For  now, 
even  without  exterior  aid,  the  two  waterspouts 
were  distinctly  visible,  floating  on  and  on, 
dancing,  circling  about,  as  if  in  grim  play  :  then, 
an  instant  after,  pushing  with  renewed  fierceness 
toward  the  harbor,  as  though  in  haste  to  begin 
their  task  of  ruin  and  extermination. 

“The  wind  will  bring  them  in,  after  all,” 
Crespi  exclaimed. 

“  Great  heavens !  There  are  fishing-boats  out,” 
Strozzi  cried. 

“All  making  good  speed  in-shore — they’ll  be 
safe  enough,”  his  companion  answered.  “  Look 
— look !  The  wind  is  veering.  See,  the  pair 
turn.  They’ll  drift  toward  Spezzia  now.  They’ll 
join  presently,  I  think.” 

Then  there  was  a  brief  silence  between  the 
two  men,  each  gazing  fixedly  through  his  glass 
The  marines  had  gone  away,  close  down  t<f  tho 
water7 8  edge,  and  stood  staring  out  across  the  sea. 

The  sun  was  setting.  The  fiery  clouds  still 
blazed  in  the  west,  and  cast  a  lurid  reflection 
across  the  sea.  But  the  wind  had  roused,  away 
out  in  the  open,  a  mass  of  dark  clouds,  which 
floated  up,  up,  and  filled  the  background,  making 
a  pall-like  curtain,  touched  here  and  there  with 
glints  of  murderous  red,  against  which  the 
waterspouts  rose,  grew,  towered  swiftly  to  a 
gigantic  height,  pushing  always  on — on !  Some¬ 
times  they  swung  toward  the  harbor-entrance: 
sometimes  they  were  driven  a  little  southward 
;  by  a  sudden  opposing  gust ;  nearing  each  other 
\  at  one  moment  so  fast  that  it  seemed  as  if  they 
l  were  about  to  unite;  then  flinging  themselves 
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aloof,  with  an  unearthly  hissing  noise,  which 
grew  more  and  more  distinct 

While  the  officers  watched,  lost  to  every  sight 
or  sound  but  that  of  the  spectacle  before  them, 
Agnes  Mordaunt  and  her  friend  came  out  of  the 
pine-forest,  and  took  the  path  through  the  field, 
toward  the  canal-bridge  and  the  village.  Their 
course  led  them  quite  near  the  guard-house.  But 
some  outlying  sheds  would  have  hidden  their 
approach,  even  had  either  of  the  men  turned  his 
head  in  their  direction. 

Attracted  by  the  crowd  on  the  shore  below  and 
along  the  mole,  the  two  ladies  glanced  seaward, 
and  canglit  sight  of  the  waterspouts.  At  the 
same  instant,  Miss  Mordaunt  perceived  the  com¬ 
mandant  and  Strozzi. 

44  We  will  go  ask  them  what  it  is,”  she  said. 

They  passed  the  corner  of  the  guard-house. 
But,  as  they  reached  the  other  side,  they  heard 
Strozzi  call  r 

“Great  heavens  1  Creapi,  there  is  a  boat — a 
sailboat !  Look — to  the  right !” 

Miss  Mordaunt  paused,  and  silently  warned 
her  companion  to  retreat.  But,  quickly  as  she 
herself  stepped  back,  the  hawk-eyed  commandant 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  her,  though  he  gave  no 
sign,  and  she,  believing  that  she  had  not  been 
seen,  stood  still  and  listened. 

“A  boat,  you  say  ?”  the  commandant  exolaimed. 
44  So  there  is.  And  it’s  Sir  George’s  I  By  Jove 
— he’s  asleep,  most  likely  1  Well,  well,  if  our 
waterspouts  drift  much  further  in  that  direction, 
the  beautiful  American  will  wear  no  English 
title !” 

44  For  shame,  Crespi,”  cried  Carlo.  11  Don’tjest 
on  such  a  subject  The  man  must  be  mad,  to 
loiter  there.  Heavens  and  earth !  What  can 
we  do?” 

44  He’ 8  safe  enough  now.  Look!  The  wind 
reers  again.  It  is  driving  the  spouts  out  to  sea. 
By  Jove,  they’ll  join  1” 

fn  another  instant,  the  two  met  The  report 
sounded  like  distant  cannonading.  The  storm  of 
spray,  for  a  few  seconds,  hid  the  fatal  column 
from  view.  When  it  cleared,  the  waterspout 
rocked  to  and  fro,  with  momentary  unsteadiness, 
then  pushed  toward  the  edge  of  the  harbor, 
just  in  the  direction  where  the  little  sailboat  was 
drifting. 

44  If  Miss  Mordaunt  were  only  with  him,  now 
would  be  your  chance,”  cried  Crespi.  44  You 
oould  row  out  and  save  her — if  you  had  time. 
Why,  the  baronet  must  be  asleep  1” 

44  He’s  a  fool,  and  you’re  a  fiend,”  shouted 
Carlo.  “What  do  you  mean  by  talking  so?” 

44 1  mean  that,  if  the  wind  don’t  change  again, 
Sir  George  will  go  to  glory  in  about  ten  minutes.” 


44  You  don’t,  or  you  wouldn’t  talk  like  that,” 
groaned  Carlo.  “  Is  there  no  way  to  help  him?” 

“They  fire  &  cannon,  sometimes,  and  that 
scatters  the  spout,  as  a  rule,  but — ” 

Strozzi  shouted  to  the  marines,  in  a  voioe  of 
thunder: 

“  Come  up  here,  all  of  you  1  Every  man  to  the 
guns !  Move  quicker  than  you  ever  did  in  your 
lives!” 

As  the  men  came  running  up  from  the  beach, 
Crespi  said,  in  the  calmest  possible  voice : 

44  Think  twioe,  my  dear  boy  I” 

44 Do  you  want  me  to  be  a  murderer?”  cried 
Carlo.  44  Why,  I  swear  to  you,  that  seventy 
times  seven  devils  seem  tugging  at  me.  I  d 
like  to  let  him  drown — I  would — I  hate  him — 
how  can  I  help  it? — she  loves  him.  But  I — 
I  love  her.  And  I’ll  save  him  for  her  sake  !” 

The  commandant  did  not  speak.  He  followed 
Strozzi,  joined  him  in  assisting  the  men,  and,  a 
few  seconds  after,  one  of  the  cannon  boomed 
hoarsely  out,  thon  another  and  another;  and, 
through  the  blinding  smoke,  the  two  men  could 
see  the  great  column  writhe  back  and  forth  like 
a  leviathan  in  its  death-throes,  then  suddenly 
sink  to  the  usual  level. 

The  foam  rose  to  the  skies.  The  waves  dashed 
up  and  down.  But,  even  while  they  looked,  the 
commotion  ceased ;  the  spray-covered  sea  shono 
tranquilly  in  the  after-glow  of  the  sunset,  and 
the  little  sailboat  still  swung  to  and  fro  on  its 
bosom. 

Strozzi  walked  back  toward  the  guard-house 
in  silence,  the  commandant  accompanying  him. 

“Well,”  Crespi  said,  44 1  suppose  you  arc 
satisfied,  gratified  by  your  heroism — a  rather 
mistaken  one,  perhaps !” 

44  Was  it?”  asked  a  clear  ringing  voioe,  which 
made  Strozzi  start,  as  if  it  had  been  a  thunder¬ 
clap  ;  and  round  from  the  corner  of  the  guard¬ 
house  Agnes  Mordaunt  appeared.  Both  her 
hands  were  extended.  Her  eyes  were  fastened 
on  Strozzi’ 8  face,  with  an  expression  which  dizzied 
his  brain  till  he  could  neither  see  nor  hear. 

The  commandant  passed  on,  and  intercepted 
Miss  Baynor,  as  she  was  following  her  friend. 

44  Just  come  down  to  the  shore  a  moment, 
madam,”  said  he,  44  and  I  will  show  you  what 
would  have  happened,  if  the  waterspout  had  got 
into  the  harbor.” 

And,  before  she  could  collect  herself  enough 
to  reftise,  the  spinster  was  hurried  away,  and 
detained  full  ten  minutes,  listening  to  the  com¬ 
mandant’s  explanation,  which,  between  its  inex¬ 
plicable  nature  and  his  bad  English,  made  worse 
intentionally  for  the  occasion,  was  the  most  per* 
plexing  thing  Miss  Baynor  ever  heard. 
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The  two  young  people,  left  alone  by  the 
guard-house,  stood  for  an  instant  looking  in  eaoh 
other’s  face.  Then  Carlo  said,  slowly  : 

«  I  am  glad  he  is  safe.  Glad  for  your  sake.” 

41  And  I  am  glad  of  what  I  heard  you  say,  a 
little  while  ago,”  she  answered,  growing  first 
red,  then  very  pale,  but  looking  at  him  always 
with  courageous  eyes.  44  Glad  for  your  sake — 
glad  for  mine !” 

44 Agnes!  Miss  Mordaunt!” 

He  spoke  as  one  dazed. 

Still  she  stood,  smiling,  pale,  trembling  a  little, 
but  smiling  still. 

He  gasped  for  breath,  then  hurried  on : 

44 Do  you  think  how  that  sounds?”  he  cried. 
44  Do  you  mean — ” 

She  half  turned  away.  Her  cheeks  and  fore¬ 
head  were  suddenly  suffused  with  a  crimson 
blush.  But,  in  that  instant,  Carlo  Strozzi  had 
read  the  truth. 

I  fhney  neither  could  have  told  how  or 
when  they  entered  the  guard-house.  But  there 
they  were,  standing,  hand  in  hand,  talking  in 


low  disconnected  sentences,  which  needed  no 
further  completeness  for  their  comprehension, 
when  Miss  Raynor  at  last  managed  to  interrupt 
the  commandant’s  flow  of  eloquence,  and  hasten 
back  to  her  charge. 

44  And  you  love  me  ?  It  is  real  ?  It  is  true  ?” 
Carlo  whispered,  as  the  approaching  voices 
warned  him  that  the  blissful  interview  was  about 
to  be  interrupted. 

She  only  answered  by  a  smile.  But  he  was 
satisfied.  And  at  that  instant  the  commandant’s 
deep  bass  was  heard  to  say,  in  a  tone  of  sur¬ 
prise: 

44 Sir  George’s  boat?  Oh,  no.  Sir  George  is 
in  Pisa  to-day.  That  little  sailboat  has  been 
moored  out  there  all  the  afternoon.  There’s 
nobody  on  board.” 

And,  as  the  old  story  goes,  they  were  married, 
and  44  lived  happily  ever  after.”  But,  beautiful 
as  his  wife  always  seems  to  him,  she  seems,  in 
bis  memory,  most  beautiful  of  all  as  he  saw  her 
on  that  first  evening,  at  the  fhney  ball  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  in  the  character  of  the  Modern  Corinnil 


